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enamelled steel with three shelves. The upper, adjustable in height, 
holds one large flask or two smaller ones and takes the place of the shelf 
on the ward beds; the middle shelf holds sterile supplies and takes the 
place of the sterile table, while the lowest shelf is for non-sterile sup- 
plies. The stand is easily moved from place to place, easily cleaned, 
adjustable, and very convenient. 

In the giving of an infusion in the Presbyterian Hospital similar 
disposition is made of flasks and tubing, sterile and non-sterile materials. 
The instruments are likewise kept ready, sterile. The sterilization of 
hands and operating-field is similar, but the saline is introduced, of 
course, into one of the veins of the arm. Figure 3 shows the stand 
arranged for an infusion and the physician in the attitude of giving it. 

ICE POULTICE 

Ice poultices are often preferable to ice-bags for two reasons: be- 
cause they can be made to fit to any surface of the body and a higher 
degree of cold can be produced. In cases of tonsillitis or other inflamma- 
tion of the throat they are to be especially commended. The poultice is 
made of two-thirds ice, one-third linseed, and a fair amount of salt. The 
coverings are made by using oiled muslin and adhesive plaster. 

There are two envelopes, or bags, one smaller than the other, made 
of the oiled muslin and cut the desired shape, four pieces in all. The 
edges of two pieces are carefully bound together (excepting at one end) 
with adhesive about one inch wide. 

The smaller, or inner bag, is then filled with the poultice material 
and slipped inside the larger, after which the ends are fastened with 
adhesive plaster and the poultice is complete. 
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(Continued from page 275) 

We were not sent into this world to spend our days seeking for 
amusements, but without doubt the intention of the Almighty is that we 
gladly take hold of the pleasures which stray across our pathway and 
weave them into the leaves of our life's history, so as to form bright 
touches of color against the sombre background of our daily lives. 

Have you ever heard of "preventive medicines"? There are many 
varieties, such as fresh air, sunlight, cold water, rest, etc., but one of the 
most useful and least understood is recreation, or — for it means the same 
thing — relaxation. 
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Not only will " all work and no play make Jack a dull boy," but it 
goes still further, and in time makes Jack's mother a sick woman. 

Statistics — those dry revealers of a country's welfare — tell us that 
our insane asylums draw a large supply of their gruesome inmates from 
the wives of farmers, who literally lose their minds from the want of 
exercising them. Their lives are an incessant routine of work, — early to 
bed, early to rise, with a monotonous day of hard work sandwiched be- 
tween, — and no social pleasures to lighten the pathway. 

I was told this summer by a Western lady of her trying experience 
out on the prairies. Shortly after their marriage her husband decided to 
try farming, their location being miles away from any neighbor. In the 
winter for several weeks the husband was absent, and the wife candidly 
said the only thing that kept her from going mad in her lonely solitude, 
with all the work of the ranch on her hands, was the inspiration to dress 
up in the evenings in her old party gowns and make believe she was enter- 
taining company. She sang, talked, and recited to the kitchen walls, and 
peopled the lonely farmhouse with the happy memories of bygone 
pleasures. 

Eecreation is of as equal importance in the home life as work and 
rest. Many mothers consider their play hours are over when they reach 
the shady side of forty, but they were never more mistaken. The woman 
who is capable of and makes time to share the pleasures, as well as the 
cares and duties, of her husband and children will never lose her place 
as queen of the household. 

As the cares of life press heavily on our shoulders, a greater need is 
created for relaxation of mind and body. Do we not all sympathize with 
that interesting woman, " Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch," in her 
longings to go to the circus " just once," so as to bring a little gleam of 
pleasure, "like other folks have," into her tired, work-worn heart? 

In the every-day home life routine is unavoidable. The same struggle 
to get up in the morning, same hurry in dressing, same old questions, 
" What shall we eat ? what shall we drink ? and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ?" until the poor, tired home mother looks with envy on the lilies 
of the field in their happy, care-free existence. 

A break must come ; let it be the breaking away from work rather 
than the break-down of health. 

Some misguided people in the days of our forefathers thought it 
downright wicked to steal a few moments from the round of household 
cares to read the latest book, play with the little ones, talk nonsense with 
a caller, take a walk for the sake of walking, or, in fact, do any of the 
hundred and one little, frivolous things that are such breathing-spaces in 
the whirl of life. 
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Within the routine of home life dwells eternal beauties if we would 
only take time to peep at them through the veil of laughter, which in 
itself is a tonic of supreme importance. 

Ill-health and laughter are seldom linked together. Allow yourself 
to become enthusiastic occasionally, do not be chary of your smiles and 
laughter, take time to cultivate the social side of your nature, and away 
will go that pale, listless creature who drags around the house as if the 
world were resting on her shoulders. 

To keep young — every woman's secret desire — one must be cheerful, 
and to be cheerful one must have recreation. 

One of the nicest forms of recreation is entertaining our friends. I 
don't for a moment advocate big receptions, teas, or dinners, which take 
days of planning and arrangement, and leave the home mother with but 
one comfort in her exhausted condition, " Thank goodness, that's over I" 

Every family has a circle of friends who are on a sufficiently inti- 
mate footing to drop in for lunch or home dinner on a short invitation, 
accepting it as a compliment to be ushered into the family meal without 
the fuss of extra preparation. 

The home mother especially enjoys such a guest, as she is enabled to 
devote her thoughts to the pleasant social talk, without an undercurrent 
of worry in regard to the meal ; that is, if she is the right kind of a home 
mother ; one who recognizes the fact that a meal neatly served and well 
cooked is an everyday necessity to the family, and, therefore, no matter 
how simple it may be, there is nothing about it to be ashamed of in 
inviting a guest to partake. 

There is another side, however. Many households are conducted in 
such a slipshod fashion, with the thought uppermost, " anything is good 
enough for the family," that when an unexpected visitor drops in con- 
sternation reigns supreme, and the guest is overwhelmed with apologies. 

A foreign writer states that " America is learning at last the benefit 
of amusements as a means of keeping up the strength of the individual 
and prolonging the span of life," and every home mother should take 
this to heart, for she influences the lives of all around her, and through 
them reaches out to the " stranger outside her gate." Like true charity, 
a mother's work begins at home, but never stops there ; so much the more 
does she require to grasp all the possibilities, small as well as great, that 
may tend to enrich her own life. 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power." 

(To be continued.) 



